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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Average Official Exchange Rates 


1990: US$ 17* Czechoslovak Crowns (Kcs) 
1989: US$ 14.9* Czechoslovak Crowns (Kcs) 
1988: US$ 5.35* Czechoslovak Crowns (Kcs) 


Indicator Units or Value 1987 1988 


National Income 

(1984 Prices) Kes billion 576.5 
Growth in NI percent 2.8 
Income per capita U.8.$ 10,130 
Investment Kes billion 184.6 
Labor Force million workers 8.2 


Basic Industrial Output 


Hard Coal mill. metric tons 25.5 

Brown Coal mill. metric tons 100.3 98.0 92.3 
Electricity bill. kilowatts 85.8 87.4 89.3 
Crude Steel mill. metric tons 15.4 15.4 15.5 
Rolled Steel mill. metric tons 11.0 11.0 42.4 
Trucks thousand units 51.3 50.5 50.5 


Foreign Trade (Czechoslovak data in Kcs billion) Growth (%) 1989 


Total Imports 127.3 129.2 
Socialist countries 100.5 100.7 
Non-socialist countries 26.8 28.4 


Total Exports 125.9 132.8 1.7 
Socialist countries 99.8 104.9 (4.7) 
Non-socialist countries 26.1 27.9 418.1 


U.S.-Czechoslovakia Trade (U.S. data in millions of U.S. dollars) 
Total Trade 125.29 142.7 140.7 


U.S. Exports 47.2 55.1 53.7 
Agricultural 16.5 15.4 18.0 
Nonagricultural 30.7 ae.7 35.7 


U.S. Imports 78.0 87.6 87.0 
Agricultural 12.8 7.2 7.8 


Nonagricultural 65.2 80.3 79.2 


* This rate is used for official commercial transactions. 

Another exchange rates exists for tourist purposes; in 1990 the 
tourist rate of exchange is 35 crowns per dollar. Prior to January 
1989 several exchange rates existed and the commercial rate had to 
be multiplied by a co-efficient of 2.5. 





SUMMARY 


As a centrally-planned economy, and in equivalent gross domestic 
product (GDP) terms, Czechoslovakia’s economy did not grow more 
than 1.7 percent in 1989. Persistently high energy and raw 
material consumption and slow application of new technologies have 
contributed to this situation. The agricultural sector performed 
well, however, with a good grain harvest and overfulfillment in 
animal production targets. Stable food supplies and subsidized 
prices continued. Implementation of the country’s nuclear energy 
program, which by mid-1989 accounted for some 28.5 percent of 
electricity generated in the country, also continued. 


In the foreign trade sector, efforts to reduce surpluses with 
socialist countries were not successful, but there was a 
substantial real growth in exports to nonsocialist states. (It 
should be noted that the statistical shift in the proportion of 
total trade done with the West--from roughly 20 percent in 1988 to 
37 percent in 1989--primarily reflects a difference between the 15 
crowns to the dollar commercial exchange rate used in 1989 after 
currency reform and the 6 crowns to the dollar of past years. 
Rates are approximate.) The real growth may stem in part from the 
greater interest of enterprises in trade that can yield hard 
currency, now that the enterprises have been given greater autonomy 
over the hard currency they earn through exporting. Another 
probable reason for the growth is a change in the relative prices 


of imports (mainly oil from the USSR) and exports. 


In 1988, a number of expected economic reform measures were 
passed. These reforms resemble developments in the Soviet Union in 
their emphasis on greater autonomy for individual enterprises and 
on setting enterprise operations on a self-financed, nonsubsidized 
basis. The reforms seem to have had some positive impact in the 
foreign trade sector. Approximately 40-50 contracts have been 
signed to set up joint ventures under the more liberal joint 
venture law that became effective January 1, 1989 (as amended 
April, 1990). Most of these ventures are in the tourism sector. 
It is too early to tell how successful these joint ventures will 
be; some U.S. firms have shown interest and are negotiating joint 
ventures, but there have been few recent and concrete results. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Czechoslovak economic growth measured in national income terms 
remains slow and did not exceed 1.7 percent growth for national 
income for 1989. National income, however, has become an 
increasingly inadequate measure of economic performance as it 
excludes services and is based upon often inaccurately reported 
enterprise results. Western economic observers prefer to translate 
this figure into terms of GDP growth, which also ran below 2 
percent in 1989. High energy and raw material consumption remain a 
problem, though there was some improvement in energy consumption in 
the first half of 1989. Slow application of new technologies and 
low quality production continued to plague the economy. 





Industry. Industrial production rose by 2.2 percent in 1989, lower 
than planned. The shortfall was due in part to a drop in 
production in the energy and raw materials consuming sectors, a 
positive sign. There was inadequate growth in other sectors, 
particularly engineering and electro-engineerirg industries, which 
contributed to the slow growth in industrial production. The drop 
in general engineering production resulted largely from reductions 
in the production of armaments. The best growth rates were in the 
glass, clothing and pharmaceutical industries. 


Although overall gross production targets for industry were 
overfulfilled, 30.1 percent of enterprises did not meet their gross 
production targets and 15.5 percent fell short of their own 
adjusted outputs. These losses amounted to 4.8 billion crowns in 
gross production and more than 2.2 billion crowns in adjusted 
(value added) outputs. Industrial employment was down slightly 
(0.4 percent) from the same period in 1988, but the average monthly 
wage was up 1.6 percent. While this increase was below the average 
1.4 percent rise in productivity, in many industries the wage 
increase exceeded the increase in productivity. 


Construction, Investment and Stocks. The overall volume of 
building construction in Czechoslovakia increased by 1.5 percent 
over 1988. The increase was concentrated entirely within the Czech 
Republic, with volumes dropping in Slovakia. Enterprises completed 
construction of 9,400 more apartments than the first nine months of 
1988. However, much of this construction was due to be finished by 
the end of 1988, and many of these apartments were not considered 
ready for occupancy. Moreover, the amount of construction was 
uneven over the entire building industry, with 31 percent of 
enterprises failing to meet their targets: only 33.9 percent of 
the planned apartments were completed. The number of construction 
workers dropped by 8.9 percent. In the first positive sign on 
labor productivity in many years, the average wage increase was 
only 0.8 percent--well below the productivity increase of 2.5 
percent. The quality of building construction remained poor. 


Though construction on capital projects increased by 3.4 percent, 
this was an unwanted gain as economic plans had called for a 3.6 
percent drop in such construction. The plan called for 
concentrating on modernization and reconstruction of existing 
plants. Many enterprises tried to start new construction, forcing 
the Czechoslovak government to halt almost all new construction 
until the end of 1989 in order to meet plan targets. 


Enterprises are still troubled by unplanned stockpiling in several 
industries, apparently linked to the poor quality of goods offered 
to consumers and to a drop in hard-currency exports. Overall 
inventories increased by 16.8 billion crowns, with the greatest 
increases being in engineering industries. Many enterprises are 
financially bound by their need to carryover these substantial 
inventories. 


Agriculture. Since the 1970s, Czechoslovakia has sought 
self-sufficiency in food production. This objective has largely 





been achieved, but at relatively high costs of production. 
Consumers have been insulated from this policy through subsidized 
food prices. The national grain crop of 12 million tons was 
533,000 tons over the state plan and represented a rise of 81,000 
tons from last year. The grain crop equalled an average harvest of 
4.86 tons per hectare. The sugar beet crop increased, though less 
than planned. In 1989, more acreage was set aside for flax, annual 
fodder crops and sugar beets, though the levels were still less 
than the average for the previous five-year period. Crop areas for 
cereals, potatoes, and perennial fodder crops have been reduced. 
Total yield per cow has reached the highest point in Czechoslovak 
history. Egg production has also increased. Due to an 
unexpectedly high demand for pork, the number of pigs raised and 
slaughtered was much greater than planned, requiring the use of 
reserve fodder. 


Wages on state farms rose 1.9 percent a month over the same period 
for 1988. By contrast, the monthly income for cooperative farm 
workers increased by 1.4 percent. The government began to apply a 
payroll (social security) tax to agricultural enterprises in 1989. 
The goal was to encourage more efficient use of labor and greater 
mechanization, but it does not appear to have had great impact 
except on marginal farms. Average material costs, excluding 
depreciation, dropped slightly from 1988. 


Energy. As a long-term goal, Czechoslovakia is seeking to reduce 
the share of coal and oil in electrical power production while 
raising that of nuclear power and natural gas. Mining of brown 
coal dropped by 6.6 percent as compared with the same period in 
1988, electrical generation of steam-powered stations fell 1.7 
percent, and iron and other metal production dropped by 1.4 
percent. These reductions met plan and ecological targets and 
further achieved the goal of increasing the proportion of power 
produced by nuclear energy stations. The drop in coal mining also 
undoubtedly stemmed from a mild winter and may have a negative 
impact on employment in the traditionally well-paying coal industry. 


Despite the Chernobyl nuclear power plant accident in the Soviet 
Union four years ago, Czechoslovakia is committed to an ambitious 
nuclear power program aimed at supplying more than 30 percent of 
total electricity generation by 1990. In 1987 the fourth and final 
block of the Dukovany power station (4 x 440 MW) went into 
operation. Along with the Jaslovske Bohunice (4 x 440 MW) station, 
nuclear energy was supplying more than 28.5 percent of electricity 
production by mid-1989. A third 4 x 440 MW station is under 
construction at Mochovice, but will be the last unit of that 
design. Three future plants, including one on which construction 
started in 1987 at Temelin, will be 1,000 MW units and are due for 
completion before the end of the century. This ambitious nuclear 
construction program is now estimated to consume over 10 percent of 
all industrial investment in the country. Czechoslovakia continues 
to rely heavily on Soviet reactor design and technology in this 
effort. 





Income, Consumption and Saving. The Czechoslovak Government has 
been relatively successful in improving the material standard of 
living of its citizens. Western commentators have often explained 
this fact as part of an unspoken social contract between government 
and citizens, which has linked political acquiescence with 
maintenance of an acceptable living standard. Longer-term trends 
show Czechoslovakia’s relative living standard vis-a-vis its 
Western neighbors to be declining, though the supply and selection 
of basic foods and consumer items is still high by East European 
standards. Shortages of some items, particularly seasonal fruits 
and vegetables, remain a problem. In some cities a limited 
assortment of goods from the West can be purchased with local 
currency as well as for foreign currencies at the "Tuzex" shops. 
Private automobile ownership, at one vehicle per 4.9 inhabitants, 
is the highest in Eastern Europe. The high price and poor quality 
of gasoline and the great difficulty in obtaining spare parts for 
repairs requires car owners to limit driving. Moreover, production 
of the new and relatively expensive Skoda "Favorit" automobile is 
far below demand. 


The monthly nominal average monetary income of individuals 
increased by 3.3 percent in 1989 over the same period in 1988, but 
real wages remained at the same level. Average monthly gross 
earnings for women were 2,602 crowns and for men were 3,714 
crowns. Average monthly gross wages in the state and cooperative 
sectors reached 3,218 crowns, up 2.4 percent over 1988. Average 
nonagricultural income 2.7 percent, while agricultural income rose 
3.8 percent, and pensions and other social welfare incomes rose 5.9 
percent. After accounting for official price increases, real 
income rose on average only 1.8 percent; when then considering 
hidden inflation, real incomes stagnated. Total income of the 
population amounted to approximately 228.9 billion crowns. 


Spending outpaced income levels, rising by 3.9 percent, which also 
reduced the rate of savings from 4.8 to 2.2 percent. A slow growth 
rate of income from wages was said to result from measures taken by 
the government to regulate wages, but the nature of these measures 
is unclear. The state banks loaned 5.5 billion crowns to 
individuals, a decrease of 21.3 percent over last year. 


Foreign Trade. Overall foreign trade turnover increased by 4.3 
percent. One noticeable trend is a movement away from trade with 
socialist countries toward expanded trade with non-socialist 
countries. In 1988, trade with socialist countries fell only 
slightly, 0.5 percent, but trade with nonsocialist states increased 
by 12.9 percent. The share of Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade that 
is with the socialist countries fell from 64.6 percent in 1988 to 
62.9 percent for the first nine months of 1989. One-half of 
socialist country trade is with the Soviet Union. In past years 
the proportion of Czechoslovak trade with socialist countries 
averaged around 80 percent, but this was based on a commercial 
exchange rate of 6 crowns to the dollar. 


Currency reforms that went into effect in 1989 resulted in only two 
exchange rates: a tourist rate of around 9 crowns to the dollar 





and a commercial rate of roughly 14 to the dollar. Thus the 
seeming sharp shift away from trade with the Socialist world 
reflects primarily an accounting difference, though there is some 
real change as well. On January 4, 1990, in a step toward the new 
Czechoslovak government’s goal of eventually making the crown 
convertible, the commercial rate of the crown was devalued by 18.6 
percent to 17 crowns per U.S. dollar, to encourage exports. A new 
tourist rate for Czechoslovak citizens travelling abroad will be 
created and set at approximately 38 crowns per dollar. 


Exports to nonsocialist countries increased substantially, though 
much of this increase was to developing countries, up 15.8 percent, 
rather than developed countries. There was a 15.9 percent increase 
in engineering exports to nonsocialist countries and a 29 percent 
rise in exports of raw materials, metals, and fuels. Toa 
considerable degree the increase in exports to nonsocialist 
countries stemmed from an increased interest by Czechoslovak 
producers in obtaining foreign currency. Some of the hard currency 
earned from exports to the West may now be retained by individual 
enterprises. Despite an increase of 37 percent in imports from 


developing countries, serious problems of collecting overdue debt 
remain. 


Although lower world oil prices and efforts to conserve energy have 
reduced some import costs, they have also eroded the benefit of 
Soviet fuel imports by lowering the value of Czechoslovakia’s major 


hard currency export: petroleum by-products. While the Soviet 
Union provides most of the raw materials for the Czechoslovak 
economy, the major exports to the CMEA (1) countries remain 
manufactured industrial and consumer goods. 


Tourism. Western foreign tourism in Czechoslovakia has become an 
increasingly important source of hard currency. Tourists are 
attracted by the beauty of Prague, a picturesque countryside and 
relatively low prices (even at the official exchange rate). West 
Germans and Austrians are the most common Western tourists, but 
there are growing numbers from other countries, including the 
United States. Sizeable numbers of tourists also come from East 
European countries, often to take advantage of the relative 
availability of goods in Czechoslovak shops. The Government has 
enacted substantial export restrictions on tourists from socialist 
countries in an effort to limit consumer goods from leaving the 
country. Perhaps the major obstacle to an increase in tourism is 
the deficiency of high-quality hotels, even in Prague. Some 
efforts are being made to build new hotels, but it is likely to be 
some time before the situation is rectified. 


Foreign Debt. Czechoslovakia’s hard currency borrowing is growing 
slowly, but still remains low and is largely connected with trade 


(1) CMEA is the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance or COMECON; 
founded in 1949, member countries include the USSR, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Mongolia, Cuba, 
and Vietnan. 





financing. According to the Czechoslovak government, total foreign 
debt in 1989 was $6.7 billion. Czechoslovak authorities assert 
that this debt is offset by claims owed them in developing 
countries. This point, as some Western commentators observe, is 
only of theoretical importance in view of Czechoslovak debt 
collection problems with these developing countries. 


The country’s relatively low level of indebtedness and its nominal 
hard currency surpluses have made it an attractive customer for 
Western bankers, though some bankers are concerned with the ability 
of Czechoslovakia to service its debt in the long term. There has 
been considerable speculation that the government is considering 
substantial increases in borrowing to help finance economic 
reconstruction efforts, but senior central bank officials have said 
this is not presently the case. 


Economic Restructuring/Reform. Czechoslovakia is presently working 
on plans to restructure its domestic economy to allow for more 
intensive growth. Several pieces of legislation or administrative 
changes came into force in 1989, and the remainder came into effect 
on January 1, 1990. These include legislation on state-owned 
enterprises, joint ventures, tax reform and banking and currency, 
and a realignment of the wholesale pricing structure. Banking 
reform would in theory give the central bank the authority to set 
monetary and credit policy independently of government control, a 
major change if it works out in practice. A summary of these 
reforms follows: 


--Abolishment of associations and enterprises (1988): Enterprises, 
as a result, were not restructured, but administrative monopolies 
decreased, and the number of enterprises decreased, as weaker 
enterprises lost out to stronger ones. 


--Banking monopoly abolished (1989-1990): The Czechoslovak central 
bank was split into a central bank and a limited number of 
commercial banks, and the activities of the Foreign Trade Bank 
(Statni Banka) and the Trades Bank (Zivnostenska Banka) have been 
broadened. 


--More flexible foreign trade rules (1989): The foreign trade 
monopoly has been abolished. Virtually all enterprises, joint 
ventures, and institutions requesting foreign trade rights may 
receive them. Enterprises received limited control over a portion 
of their hard currency earnings. A foreign currency auction was 
introduced in 1989. 


--Several branch ministries were abolished or restructured. 


--Joint venture/enterprise law (1989): A law liberalizing joint 
ventures with foreign participation was introduced in early 1989. 


--New planning law (1989): The law abolished traditional annual 
directive plans and introduced other changes in the planning 
process. The law did not reduce the relative importance of central 
planning in the economy. 





--Pricing revisions (1989): A new system of cost-plus pricing was 
introduced. 


The thrust of much of this legislation appears to give greater 
autonomy to individual enterprises at the expense of central 
planning authorities, requiring these enterprises to finance 
operations from their own earnings, without government subsidies. 
While the former leaders of Czchoslovakia were not committed to 
real economic reforms, the current outlook for reforms is 
improved. The interim government of Premier Marian Calfa (a former 
Communist who left the party in January 1990) has declared 
intentions to introduce economic reforms to liberalize the economy 
and bring Czechoslovakia closer to market-orientation. Specific 
reform proposals include: 


--Removing monopoly structures and privileges by enabling 
enterprises and state firms to become independent and abolishing 
monopolies in wholesale, procurement, material and technical supply 
areas and foreign trade; 

--Exposing consumers and producers to foreign competition; 
--Creating financial and capital markets; 


--Providing producers free access to all commodities, finances, 
capital and labor markets as well as access to world markets; 


--Introducing all forms of private ownership through introduction 
of state anti-monopoly policies and joint stock company laws; 


--Making the crown convertible and loosening price formation rules; 


--Joining world and European economic institutions and 
organizations; 


--Pressing for changes in the CMEA system; 


--Changing the role of government to pursue an effective 
macroeconomic and anti-inflationary regulatory policy; 


--Preventing disproportionate growth in foreign debt and striving 
for full employment; and, among others, 


--Introducing new measures to improve the quality of life, 
including environmental, wage, pension, health, child care, and 
housing programs, as well as other social programs and incentives. 


Joint Ventures. In 1985, the government approved the concept of 
joint ventures with Western firms. Such ventures were to be 
negotiated on the basis of Czechoslovak commercial law, with 
exceptions to existing law possible if authorities viewed them in 
the interest of the partners and Czechoslovak economy. 
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A new joint venture law went into effect in 1989; the law was 
amended in April 1990 and expected to be amended again later in 
1990. It guarantees repatriation of profits and salaries, but only 
to the extent that the joint enterprise generates foreign 

currency. The law does not guarantee that profits in crowns will 
be converted into hard currency. This provision means that, 
although the law does not explicitly limit the areas in which joint 
ventures may operate, for all practical purposes they are limited 
to the export sector. Under current economic laws, joint ventures 
are not required to fulfill set goals of the five-year plans. It 
is possible for the foreign partner to own the majority of the 
company, up to 100 percent, negotiated on a case-by-case basis. In 
addition, tax legislation provides a lower rate of profits tax on 
joint ventures than for domestic concerns (40 percent rather than 
50 percent); it also authorizes the Minister of Finance to grant a 
two year exemption from the profits tax, with smaller exemptions 
for an undefined period thereafter. Amendments to the 1989 law 


should simplify the process for companies wishing to invest in 
Czechoslovakia. 


The Prague daily Rude Pravo reported that as of October 1989, 50 
joint ventures existed in Czechoslovakia--32 with nonsocialist 
states. There are 2 joint ventures with American firms with a 
number of others under negotiation. Most joint ventures have been 
in the tourism sector. 


As Czechoslovakia’s development continues, however, an important 
objective of the modernization process will be a gradual 
streamlining of the country’s engineering and industrial production 
so as to foster specialization. At present, the country produces 
more than 75 percent of the world assortment of engineering 
products, a figure officials readily admit is absurd in view of the 
economy’s small size. There is also some desire to reorient the 
economy from unprofitable heavy industries (such as steel, for 
which the country must import virtually all raw material), to more 
high technology industries. However, such a move would have a 
major negative impact on employment and is not likely to be 
attempted until the regime believes it can absorb unemployed 
workers in other parts of the economy -- an objective certainly not 
possible in the near tern. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


U.S. trade data show that bilateral trade fell in 1989, witha 
persistent trade deficit that has occurred for most of the 1980s. 
Bilateral trade in 1989 totalled $140.7 million, of which U.S. 
exports were $53.7 million and imports $87.0 million, down from 
$55.1 million and $87.6 million respectively in 1988. 
Czechoslovakia ranks 113th among the importers of U.S. products, 
and 88th among exporters to the United States. However, total 
trade figures may give a misleading impression because much of 
bilateral trade occurs through European subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies and does not appear in official trade statistics. 
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U.S.-Czechoslovak trade is hampered by a lack of reciprocal 
most-favored-nation tariff status, distance, Czechoslovakia’s 
historical trade ties with Western and Central Europe, 
Czechoslovakia’s lack of hard currency. Czechoslovak enterprises 
sometimes are afraid to commit hard currency to purchase goods from 
U.S. firms because of possible parts and supply delays and, in the 
case of some high-technology products, the chance that U.S. export 
licenses might be denied. However, a number of negotiated 
agreements in the 1980s have contributed to an improved bilateral 
climate and there is increasing interest in economic relations on 
the part of both American and Czechoslovak businesspeople. 


As a result of the dramatic political and economic changes that 
took place in Czechoslovakia in late 1989 and early 1990, the 
United States has moved to normalize bilateral trade relations. In 
April 1990 the United States and Czechoslovakia signed a trade 
agreement, when formally approved by both sides, would provide a 
number of important improvements for business in each country. The 
United States and Czechoslovakia agreed to apply the rules of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) between themselves; 
inter alia most-favored-nation treatment will be offered, including 
for tariffs. American firms will be offered most-favored-nation 
treatment in currency convertibility, and will have national 
treatment in establishing bank accounts and paying for goods and 
services with local currency within Czechoslovakia. 


Czechoslovakia, which already adheres to the same multilateral 
intellectual property conventions as the United States, committed 
to strengthening its intellectual property legislation. Other 
provisions of the agreement will make it easier for American 
companies’ commercial representatives to do business in 
Czechoslovakia, including establishing commercial representative 
offices under a simple registration procedure. 


Patience, persistance and flexibility--which often includes an 
ability to meet countertrade requirements and arrange 
financing--are keys to the success of American firms in this 
market. Economic restructuring is making the dependence on foreign 


trade organizations less crucial, but such working relationships 
are still recommended. 


In spite of the problems associated with nonmarket economies and 
the protracted negotiations that are the norm, many American firms 
have established themselves in Czechoslovakia. Several U.S. high- 
technology products with a reputation for quality and reliability, 
do well in the local market: computers, electronics, medical 
equipment, chemicals, monitoring and control equipment, robotics, 
laboratory instruments and construction machinery. A number of 
low-technology items also do well in Czechoslovakia: cattle hides, 
furs and tobacco are examples. In the next few years the 
government of Czechoslovakia intends to emphasize modernizing 
industry, improving medical care, and the environment. There 
should be opportunities for U.S. companies in those areas. Sales 
and licensing of technology have been successful in a number of 
areas such as petrochemicals, television production, textile 
machinery, and cigarette production. 
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The U.S.-Czechoslovak Economic Council, a private sector group 
sponsored by the U.S. and Czechoslovak Chambers of Commerce, 
provides a forum for disseminating information and for discussing 
trade prospects with experienced businesses. Companies active in 
or contemplating business activity in the Czechoslovak market may 
find it useful to join the council. The council is administered by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20062; telephone (202) 463-5482. 


Firms seeking to do business in this market are encouraged to 
contact the Department of Commerce’s Eastern Europe Business 
Information Center (EEBIC) for basic information on doing business 
in Czechoslovakia. EEBIC is located in Room H6043, 14th and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20230; telephone (202) 
377-2645. Additional assistance can be obtained from Commerce’s 
Czechoslovakia Desk, Room H3413, Washington, DC 20230; telephone 
(202) 377-4915. Visitors to Prague should also contact the 
Commercial Section, American Embassy Prague, Trziste 15, Prague 1; 
telephone (42-2) 536641; telefax (42-2) 532457; telex 121196 amem 
c. The Embassy’s mailing address is c/o AmConGen (PRG), APO, NY 
09213. The Embassy and the Department of Commerce are ready to 
assist in setting up business appointments and product presentation 
in the country. They also organize a number of trade promotion 
events each year, including a U.S. exhibit at the annual 
International Engineering Fair in Brno in September. 














